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LSS 
PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENTS OF MEMBERS OF LOW-INCOME 


FARM FAMILIES—11,490 PERSONS IN 2,477 FARM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION BORROWER FAMILIES, 1940 ' 


VI. EXTENT OF IMMUNIZATION AGAINST SMALLPOX, 
DIPHTHERIA, AND TYPHOID FEVER 


By Mary Gover, and Jesse B. Yauxey, Statisticians, United States Public 
Health Service 


Immunizations against smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever 
have been in use for a considerable period and have been practiced on 
a relatively large proportion of the population. Immunizations 
against scarlet fever and whooping cough are of more recent develop- 
ment, and their use is not so universally urged by health authorities. 
Collins (4) reports about 4 percent of all children 10 years of age to 


have had artificial immunization against scarlet fever (1930); no 
quantitative statement regarding whooping cough vaccine is available. 
Although immunization against typhoid fever is infrequent in northern 
States it has been used extensively in southern rural areas. 

This study is a quantitative statement of the extent of immuniza- 
tion procedures against smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever 
among low-income farm families in the United States. The data are 
cumulative at specific ages, that is, they relate to the entire time 
prior to examination and are not a record of current annual immuniza- 
tions. It is possible, however, to subtract successive cumulated rates 
and so obtain an estimated average annual rate of immunization for 
specific age groups. 

The examined population, described in the first report of this series 
(6), resided in rural sections of eastern, central, and southern States 
and consisted of families of farmers in selected areas who had been 


' From the Division of Public Health Methods, U. S. Public Health Service, in cooperation with the 
Farm Security Administration, Department of Agriculture. Mr. Yaukey is detailed to the Farm Security 
Administration. 

This is the sixth in a series of papers dealing with physical defects found on examination of members of 
low-income farm families residing in 19 localities in the United States. The physical findings of the exami- 
nations were coded and transferred to punchcards by the Farm Security Administration under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Jesse B. Yaukey. The data were subsequently made available to the U. 8. Public 
Health Service. Acknowledgment is made to Dr. 8. D. Collins for critical suggestions and advice through- 
out the preparation of the studies. 
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granted rehabilitation loans by the Farm Security Administration. 
During the course of a general physical examination each person was 
asked whether he or she had ever been immunized against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever. No inquiry was made concerning the 
number of times immunized or the number of years since the last 
immunization. 

Earlier studies made by this office on the frequency of immunization 
procedures specific for size of city and family income provide data for 
comparison with the frequency of immunization in low-income farm 
families. These studies were made from two sources: (a) A record 
of illness and medical services obtained by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical care (1, 2, 3) and (6) a health record secured by the 
Communicable Disease Survey in a 1-day canvass in large cities (6). 
The survey made by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care was 
a record of illness, immunization, physical examination, and medical 
services received during an observed 12-month period, 1928-31. 
The family roster and certain past history items were obtained on the 
initial visit to each family. The observed population consisted of the 
members of 9,000 white families in 130 localities in 18 States repre- 
senting every size of community. The records were obtained by 
visiting nurses through the cooperation of local health organizations. 
The Communicable Disease Survey was conducted in the spring of 
1936 and was a house-to-house canvass of 213,931 families in 28 cities 
of 100,000 population or more located in 19 States. A single visit 
was made to each household and information on illness and medical 
services was obtained usually from the housewife. 


IMMUNIZATION AND LOCALITY 


Table 1 shows in each of 19 localities the percentage of white 
children under 15 years of age in Farm Security Administration bor- 
rower families that had been immunized at any time against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever. Thirty percent of all children had 
been vaccinated against smallpox, 46 percent had been immunized 
against diphtheria, and 24 percent against typhoid fever. There is a 
wide range in the percentage of children immunized in the separate 
localities; from 5 to 63 percent for smallpox, from 30 to 74 percent for 
diphtheria; and from practically zero to 75 percent for typhoid fever. 
In this connection, column 4 of table 1 shows health organization 
facilities in counties as of June 1941 (7); “full time” indicates that 
the county had a local health officer or the services of a State or local 
district unit. Among the six northern counties there is no apparent 
association between organization of a county health department and 
extent of immunization found on examination of these farm children. 
However, among southern counties there is probably some slight 
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association which can scarcely account for the total variability. 
In southern counties, with and without organized health services, 
35 and 22 percent of white children had been immunized against 
smallpox at some time since birth, and 50 and 36 percent against 
diphtheria, respectively. 

TaBLE 1.—Percentage of white children under 15 years of age that had been im- 


munized ' against smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever—members of Farm 
Security Administration borrower families in 19 localities, 1940. 
































With prior immuniza- 
Known tion against— 
as to 
Geographic area State County he a immu- 
niza- | Small-| Diph- | 4354 
» pox theria a 
| 
Number Percent 
Northeast____.......- Maine.-.........| Aroostook__... Full time... -- 447 | 140 33. 0.2 
East North Central..| Ohio_........... Champaign-...| Unorganized - 76} 19.9 37.5 .6 
Indiana_-__.....-. Montgomery -_.|._... TS 130 | 55.4 69.2 3.8 
West North Central.._| Missouri-_......- Callaway ---..- Fuli time. -__- 281 10.7 42.7 6.8 
Nebraska .--| Howard__...-. Unorganized - . 252 | 21.8 33.3 .8 
a Colorado. -_.-..-- | a ee i cetmaneaal 165 | 63.0 65. 5 1.8 
South Atlantic. -..... Se Spotsylvania__|____- | Bese 74 | 37.8 33.8 4.1 
North Carolina.| Avery........- Full time_.._- 43.4 48.5 34.3 
South Carolina..| Kershaw_-_-...|..... eee 311 | 55.3 30. 5 19.3 
iis, cteipaticte 278 | 31.3 40.3 35. 6 
eae: y 205 17.6 63.9 29.3 
East South Central..| Tennessee____-_- _ 240 | 10.0 40.0 75.8 
Mississippi_....-. ore 192; 448 68.7 53.1 
Humphreys 
West South Central..| Arkansas____-.-- | RE ere RS 324 | 43.8 | 32.4 30. 6 
Oklahoma..__..- Okfuskee____-- Unorganized 252 | 43.3 48.4 33.3 
Louisiana--.-.-.-.-- ranklin-__..- Full time - -_- 497 | 31.6 74.2 48.3 
» | RR a Unorganized 117 5.1 31.6 9.4 
amy. DR vetnccnnnell ins ctoccddll tmcsnsiins 146 | 10.3 29. 5 3.4 
sada ' “etek ,  Seeee RY 123 | 13.0 38.2 5.7 
Se ee a EH aR SET eT en 4, 309 | 29.7 | 45.9 23.6 











- !' Immunization at any time since birth. 

2? From Kratz (7). Health Department services as of June 1941. 

3 The range of the probable error of the percentage immunized against smallpox is from 1.1 to 3.8 percent; 
against diphtheria from 1.3 to 3.7 percent; against typhoid fever from 0.1 to 3.2 percent. 


A slightly higher percentage of children in the South had been 
immunized than in the North;? the small differences in the percentage 


2 Rates based on the annual number of immunizations performed by State or county health departments 
and reported to the Public Health Service by State health departments are given in the following table. 
The rates do not represent the percentage of the population immunized; they are annual rates and, more- 
over, include immunizations done for the second time on the same individual and exclude all immuniza- 
tions by private physicians. 


Immunizations administered by State Health Departments, 1939-41 
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immunized in North and South against both smallpox and diphtheria 
are statistically significant (table 2). The percentage of preschool 
children that had been immunized is higher in the North for smallpox 
and higher in the South for diphtheria. Immunization against typhoid 
fever is markedly higher in the South, particularly in areas where 
floods occur as in Tennessee (table 1). 









TABLE 2.—Percentage of white children under 15 years of age that had been im- 
munized'! against smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever in Northern and 
Southern localities*—members of Farm Security Administration borrower 


families, 1940 
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1 Immunization at any time since birth. 
2 The localities included are: 

North: Aroostook County, Maine; Copel County, Ohio; Montgomery County, Ind.; Callaway 
County, Mo.; Howard County, Nebr.; and Phillips County, Colo. 

South: Spcteyivatie County, Va.; Avery County, N. C.; Kershaw County, S. C.; Worth County, Ga.; 
Levy County, Fla.; Henderson County, Tenn.; parts of Carroll, Leflore, and Humphreys Counties, Miss.; 
Pope County, Ark.; Okfuskee County, Okla.; Franklin Parish, La.; and Panola, Williamson, and Runnels 


Counties, Tex. 












TREND IN IMMUNIZATION 





A trend in the immunization rate is of necessity reflected in the 
frequency of immunization based on the prior history of persons 
examined. From a comparison of survey data Collins (5) concluded 
that there had been no marked change in the rate of vaccination 
against smallpox between 1929 and 1935; while “‘the proportion of 
children immunized against diphtheria appears to have increased 
rather markedly” although “diphtheria immunizations administered 
by State Health Departments do not indicate large increases since 
1937.” 

The Annual Report of the Department of Health of New York 
State (9) gives an interesting tabulation of immunizations against 
diphtheria performed by the department. The immunization rate 
for all ages combined declines, from 1926 to 1940, from approximately 
2.5 to 1.2 percent for the State exclusive of New York City; urban 
rates are slightly higher than rural, and both show approximately the 
same rate of decline. Specific for age, however, the annual rate at 
which immunizations were performed has been increasing at ages 
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under 5 years and decreasing over 5 years of age in both urban and 
rural areas. In other words, the percentage of total immunizations 
done under 5 years of age has increased; from approximately 20 to 70 
percent in urban areas, and from 20 to 60 percent in rural areas, 
1926 to 1940. This is in agreement with the recommendation of 
health organizations that immunization, particularly against diph- 
theria, be performed at early ages when the death rate is relatively 
high. In recent years the most conspicuous change in immunization 
against diphtheria has been this shift to younger ages, although some 
areas would probably still show an increase in the rates for all ages, 

Mississippi State Health Department reports (8) also give the 
annual number of immunizations performed by the State and county 
health departments. The annual rate of immunization against diph- 
theria during the last decade was approximately 2 to 3 percent of the 
total population with about 70 percent of immunizations performed 
under 5 years of age in counties with organized health services. The 
rate of vaccination against smallpox shows an association with the 
establishment of local health departments. Approximately one-third 
of Mississippi counties have had the services of full-time health officers 
since 1930 or earlier; another one-third of the counties have had organ- 
ized health departments since 1930; and the remaining one-third are 
unorganized counties. In unorganized counties the vaccination rate 
is approximately 1 percent or less except in epidemic years; while in 
counties with well-established health departments and in those with 
recently organized health services the vaccination rate is approxi- 
mately 3 to 4 percent of the total population annually. 


VACCINATION AGAINST SMALLPOX 


Figure 1 shows the percentage of children of specific ages that had 
been vaccinated against smallpox as obtained in three comparable sur- 
veys; rates are plotted on semilogarithmic paper for the Farm Security 
Administration examinations, the Communicable Disease Survey 
(exclusive of the West) and the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care survey. For all three curves (fig. 1) the percentage vaccinated 
increases rapidly under 2 years of age, and continues to increase at a 
slightly less rapid rate until the age of school entrance, 6 to 7 years. 
The farm children examined by the Farm Security Administration 
differ from the children of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
(urban and rural) and Communicable Disease (urban) surveys in 
having a relatively smaller percentage vaccinated under 1 year of age 
and an increasing percentage vaccinated during school ages, 7 to 15 
years. At 15 years of age approximately 60 percent of Farm Security 
Administration children and 65 percent of children reported upon by 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care have been vaccinated 
. against smallpox at some time since birth; the Communicable Disease 
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Survey of children in large cities shows approximately 90 percent had 
been vaccinated by the time they had reached 15 years of age. 
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FicureE 1.— Percentage of children of specific ages that had been immunized against smallpox and diphtheria 
} at any time prior to examination. Farm Security Administration physical examinations, 1940, and com- 
parable data (1, 2,5). (The Communicable Disease Survey data are exclusive of the West.) 


The frequency of vaccination against smallpox varies markedly with 
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size of city and slightly with income and section of the country (1). In 
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FIGURE 2a.—Percentage of chil- 
dren of specific ages in urban 
andrural areas that had been 
vaccinated against smallpox at 
any time prior to examination. 
Farm Security Administration 
physical examinations, 1940, 
and Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care (1). 
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Ficure 2b.—Percentage of 
urban children of specific ages 
by family income and of rural 
children of rehabilitation 
borrower families that had 
been immunized against small- 
pox at any time prior to exami- 
nation. Farm Security 
Administration physical ex- 
aminations, 1940, and Com- 
municable Disease Survey 
(6), exclusive of the West. 
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FiGuRE 2c.—Percentage of 
urban children of specific ages 
by family income and of 
rural children of rehabilita- 
tion borrower families that had 
been immunized against diph- 
theria at any time prior to 
examination. Farm Security 
Administration physical ex- 
aminations, 1940, and Com- 
municable Disease Survey (6), 
exclusive of the West. 








the Costs of Medical Care study smallpox vaccination is approximately 
twice as frequent in large cities as in rural areas, 84 and 42 percent, 
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respectively, at 15 years of age. Figure 2 shows the percentage of 
children in specific age groups that had been vaccinated against small- 
pox for children of Farm Security Administration borrower families 
compared with children of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care Survey in rural areas and three size-of-city groups. Smallpox 
vaccination is obviously less frequent among the Farm Security 
Administration farm families than among ‘canvassed families living in 
cities of 5,000 or more population; and is about the same as among 
canvassed families in small towns and rurals areas. The somewhat 
higher percentage vaccinated for Farm Security Administration farm 
children than for the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care rural 
children may be largely accounted for by the greater representation of 
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Ficure 3.—Percentage of children of specific ages in urban and rural areas of North and South that had been 
vaccinated against smallpox at any time prior to examination. Farm Security Administration physical 
examinations, 1940, and Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (/). 


the South among the rural rehabilitation families, where the percentage 
vaccinated is slightly higher (table 2 and fig. 3). 

Figure 2 also shows the percentage of children in specific age groups 
that had been vaccinated against smallpox for children of Farm 
Security Administration families compared with children in families 
of 4 income groups in cities of 100,000 or more population. The only 
significant difference among the city curves is the higher percentage of 
children vaccinated under 5 years of age in families of $3,000 or more 
family income. Children of rural farm families have a lower percent- 
age vaccinated than children of families of any income level among 
city populations. 

Except for cities of 100,000 and over in population the South shows 
a higher percentage vaccinated than the North (/) (fig. 3). For each 
of three age groups the frequency of vaccination among children of 
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Farm Security Administration borrower families in the North is about 
equivalent to that of chil.Jren in rural areas or small towns as recorded 
in the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care Survey for the North 
and about equal to that in rural areas for the South (fig. 3). 

Boys and girls (table 3) show practically identical age-specific per- 
centages vaccinated against smallpox. Under 6 years of age, the 


TABLE 3.—Percentage of white children at specific ages that had been immunized ! 
against smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever—members of Farm Security 
Administration borrower families in a total of 19 localities, * 1940 
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RI ID svsisnpiieseiesdteinamionpal 4, 309 }2,194 |2,115 | 29.7 | 30.1 | 29.2 | 45.8 | 46.6 | 45.0 | 23.6 | 24.9 22.3 
i EF OEE ee 224 100 124 . | ee -8| 49] 30] 65 9 1.0 a 
REO RSet 202 93 109 . -9 | 17.8} 16.1) 19.3 * | =e 9 
ERPS Fis 253 127 126 3.2 2.4 4.0 | 33.2 | 34.6 | 31.7 4.0 3.9 4.0 
sd SRS: 260 130 130 3.5 2.3 4.6°| 30.8 | 31.5 | 30.0 4.2 4.6 3.8 
RSS SEE: eee ae 276 138 138 6.5 6.5 6.5 | 38.8 | 43.5 | 34.1 | 14.5) 145 14.5 
| aes 277 141 136 9.7 | 10.6 8.8 | 37.9 | 32.6 | 43.4 | 13.0] 10.6 15.4 
| oe 285 154 131 | 14.4 | 14.9 | 13.7 | 46.0 | 46.8 | 45.0) 17.9 | 16.9 19.1 
| See 313 178 135 | 33.9 | 33.7 | 34.1 | 47.6 | 48.9 | 45.9 | 25.6 | 27.5 23.0 
RAD ee 303 144 159 | 37.3 | 40.3 | 34.6 | 52.1 | 57.6 | 47.2 | 27.7 | 25.7 29.6 
| Sense 297 150 147 | 42.1 | 44.0 | 40.1 | 54.9 | 56.7 | 53.1 | 31.6} 31.3 32.0 
. > =e eer: 328 153 175 | 50.3 | 50.3 | 50.3 | 57.6 | 58.2) 57.1 | 34.1 | 34.6 33.7 
| aaa woudl ae 151 175 | 46.6 | 49.0 | 44.6 | 61.0 | 62.9 | 50.4 | 34.4 | 43.7 26.3 
i SEER SS 325 188 137 | 50.8 | 48.4 | 54.0 | 55.7 | 54.8 | 56.9 | 41.5 | 41.5 41.6 
| isos 319 171 148 | 51.7 | 50.3 | 53.4 | 61.4 | 60.2 | 62.8 | 36.7 | 40.9 31.8 
> | aS F 176 145 | 57.0 | 54.5 | 60.0 | 57.9 | 55.1 | 61.4 | 41.1 | 41.5 40.7 
1 Immunization at any time since birth. 2The 19 localities are listed in table 1. 


percentages of Negro and white children that have been vaccinated 
are the same; at 6 years of age and over, however, there are approxi- 
mately 35 percent more white children who have been vaccinated than 
Negro (table 4 and fig. 4). 
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Ficure 4.—Percentage of Negro and white.ehildren of specific ages that had been immunized against small- 
pox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever at any time prior to examination. Farm Security Administration 
physical examinations, 1940, in southern localities where both Negroes and whites were examined. 
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TaBLeE 4.—Percentage of Negro and white children in specific age groups that had 
been immunized ' against smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever—members of 
Farm Security Administration borrower families in a total of 9 localities, ? 1940 
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1 Immunization at any time since birth. 

2 The 9 localities are: Spotsylvania County, Va.; Kershaw County, 8. C.; Worth County, Ga.; Levy 
County, Fla.; parts of Carroll, Leflore, and Humphreys Counties, Miss.; Pope County, Ark.; Okfuskee 
County, Okla.; Franklin Parish, La.; and Panola County, Tex. 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA 


Figure 1 shows the frequency of diphtheria immunization for 
specific ages under 15 years as obtained in three comparable surveys, 
plotted on semilogarithmic paper. The rate of increase in the per- 
centage immunized is most rapid under 2 years of age; after 2 years of 
age it continues to increase at a less rapid and practically constant 
rate until 15 years of age. In both the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care and Communicable Disease Surveys the percentage 
immunized against diphtheria declines somewhat after approximately 
9 or 10 years of age, while in the Farm Security Administration data 
the percentage immunized continues to increase. The decline in the 
rate in the two former surveys is probably due partly to the fact that 
practically all of the children were reported upon and frequently not 
by their parents, whereas the children examined by the Farm Security 
Administration either reported upon themselves or were reported upon 
by their parents. The percentage of children ever immunized also 
reflects a changing immunization rate; that is, 10-year-old children, 
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particularly in cities, may have lived their first years at a time when 
immunization was performed less frequently than 5 years later, for 
example. 

The frequency of immunization against diphtheria has been shown 
to vary somewhat with section of the country but to be the same in 
rural and urban areas (2). For ages under 15 years the frequency of 
immunization against diphtheria shows a definite relationship with 
income (2, 5). Figure 2 gives the percentage of children of low- 
income tarm families that had been immunized compared with the 
percentages of children immunized in four income groups as obtained 
by the Communicable Disease Survey in large cities. The West 
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FiGureE 5.—Percentage of urban children of specific ages by family income in North and South and of rural 
children of rehabilitation borrower families in North and South that had been immunized against diph- 
theria at any time prior to examination. Farm Security Administration ph ysical examinations, 1940, and 
Communicable Disease Survey (6). Data by section and income are unpublished. 


section has been omitted from the urban survey since western States 
are not represented in the Farm Security Administration examina- 
tions. The frequency of immunization among children of the Farm 
Security Administration borrower families is about equal to that in 
the two lower income groups (relief, and nonrelief under $1,500) in 
large cities. At 9 years of age, or prior to the decline in the urban 
percentages, 55 percent of children of rural borrower families had been 
immunized against diphtheria; while 53 and 55 percent of the chil- 
dren in low-income levels (relief, and nonrelief under $1,500) in large 
cities had been immunized. In northern areas (fig. 5) children of 
Farm Security Administration borrower families show a somewhat 
lower percentage immunized against diphtheria in the age groups 
0-4 and 5-9 years than urban children in low-income groups; in 
southern areas (fig. 5) they show a slightly higher percentage im- 
munized in all three age groups under 15 years. 
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Tables 3 and 4 and figure 4 give the percentages of boys and girls 
and of Negro and white children that had been immunized against 
diphtheria. Boys and girls show the same percentage immunized 
in specific age groups; white children show a higher percentage im- 
munized than Negro children for the nine southern localities in which 
Negroes were examined. Under 4 years of age more than twice as 
many white as Negro children have been immunized against diph- 
theria; while from 4 to 15 years of age approximately 70 percent more 
white than Negro children have been immunized at some time. 


IMMUNIZATION AGAINST TYPHOID FEVER 


Typhoid fever immunization has been performed, on the whole, in 
areas where the typhoid problem is the greatest, that is, in small 
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Fiaure 6.—Percentage of children of specific ages in urban and rural areas of North and South that had been 
immunized against typhoid fever at any time prior to examination. Farm Security Administration 
physical examinations, 1940, and Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (3). 


towns and rural areas of the South (3). The Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care survey shows that “the South, with the highest 
percentage of persons with a history of typhoid fever, has resorted to 
immunization far more than any other section. In cities over 100,000, 
immunizations are not much more frequent in the South than else- 
where; the excess for the South is particularly large for small towns 
and rural areas.” At 10-14 years of age approximately 50 percent 
of children in southern localities have been immunized against 
typhoid fever among both the rural Farm Security Administration 
families and families in small towns and rural areas surveyed by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (fig. 6). The Communi- 
cable Disease Survey in large cities (4) shows a direct relationship 
between immunization for typhoid fever and size of family income; 
at 10-14 years, however, slightly less than 6 percent of urban children 
had been immunized in the $3,000 and over income group. 

Table 3 shows an equal percentage of boys and girls immunized 
against typhoid fever at specific ages. Among Negroes and whites, 
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however (table 4 and fig. 4), twice as many white children have been 
immunized as Negro, or 25 and 57 percent immunized, respectively, 
at 12-14 years of age in localities where Negroes were examined. 


SUMMARY 


The frequency of immunization at any time since birth against 
smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever for children of Farm Security 
Administration borrower families residing :n 19 localities was obtained 
during the course of general physical examination of rehabilitation 
farm families. There is marked variability in the percentage of 
children immunized in the several localities which, in the South at 
least, may be associated to some extent with the organization of local 
health departments. 

Smallpox vaccination varies slightly with income and section of the 
country and markedly with size of city, vaccination rates being higher 
in large cities. At 10-14 years of age 57 percent of children of Farm 
Security Administration rural borrower families in southern areas 
had been vaccinated against smallpox, which agrees roughly with the 
percentage vaccinated in rural areas as reported in the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care survey, namely, 51 percent in rural 
areas, 72 percent in small towns, 84 percent in towns of 5,000 to 
100,000 population, and 79 percent in towns of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation, in surveyed southern areas. 

Immunization against diphtheria is not associated with size of city, 
but varies slightly with geographic section and markedly with size 
of family income. At 5-9 years of age 49 percent of children of 
rural borrower families in southern areas had been immunized as 
compared with 41, 48, 59, and 71 percent of children in families on 
relief and with incomes under $1,500, $1,500—$3,000, and $3,000 and 
over, respectively, in large cities of the South canvassed by the Com- 
municable Disease Survey. 

Typhoid fever immunization has been performed mainly in areas 
where typhoid fever is a real problem, that is, in small towns and 
rural areas of tae South. At 10-14 years of age approximately 50 
percent of children in southern localities have been immunized against 
typhoid fever among both rural Farm Security Administration bor- 
rowe! families and families in small towns and rural areas surveyed 
by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 

The three immunization procedures considered were performed as 
frequently on boys as girls in these data. The percentage of Negro 
children immunized is less than the white. At 12-14 years of age 
approximately 40, 70, and 125 percent more white than Negro chil- 
-dren had been immunized at some time since birth against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and typhoid fever, respectively. 
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PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


December 2-29, 1945 


The accompanymg table 1 summarizes the prevalence of nine 
important communicable diseases, based on weekly telegraphic reports 
from State health departments. The reports from each State for each 
week are published in the Pustic Heaura Reports under the section 
‘Prevalence of disease.’’ The table gives the number of cases of these 
diseases for the 4 weeks ended December 29, 1945, the number reported 
for the corresponding period in 1944, and the median number for the 
years 1940-44. 


DISEASES ABOVE MEDIAN PREVALENCE 


Influenza.—For the 4 weeks ended December 29 there was a total 
of 319,576 cases reported in the 46 States, the District of Columbia, 
and New York City reporting influenza to the Public Health Service. 
A comparison of this figure with prior years indicates that it is far 
above the corresponding period of 1942 and 1944 but roughly the 
same as in December of 1943 when the last preceding epidemic 
occurred. Influenza virus B has been identified in a number of 
laboratories during and preceding the present epidemic. 
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TaBLe 1.—Number of reported cases of 9 communicable diseases in the United States 
during the 4-week period December 2-29, 1945, the number for the corresponding 
period in 1944, and the median number of cases reported for the corresponding 
period, 1940-44 





Cur- 
Division 1944 | year | rent ht nl 


period 
Diphtheria 1 


United States 319, 576 
New England__.......-.- 50 33 33 498 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central. ._- 
South Atlantic.._._---. 








S8e8822 


g85 








Middle Atlantic 
East North Central___-- 
West North Central. .-_- 


East South Central 
West — Central_-.. 





Typhoid and paraty- 
phoid fever 





United States. 
New England_-- 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central___- 
West North Central---. 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central... 
I si cds canoe 
TREES 1 


1 Mississippi and New York excluded; New York City included. In a number of States the reports 
seem to rgpresent estimates or the results of artificial stimulation to obtain more complete reports during the epidemic. 
2 Mississippi excluded. 
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Influenza is so incompletely reported that many States send to the 
Public Health Service estimates based on various types of supple- 
mentary information, rather than actual cases reported by attending 
physicians. Other States send letters to physicians or by published 
appeals stimulate the reporting of cases. Thus in one week roughly 
two-thirds of all reported cases were reported by one State and this 
one report has an overwhelming influence on locating the peak week 
for the country as a whole. To avoid such situations, table 2 of 
reported cases by weeks is based on 37 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and New York City in which reporting has been reasonably con- 
sistent in the various weeks before and during the epidemic. It will 
be noted that totals are jar below those quoted above; the table is 
shown solely for judging the progress of the epidemic in different 
geographic sections. 

Table 2 indicates that for the country as a whole the rise began 
around the middle of November with a peak for the week ending De- 
cember 22, the two succeeding weeks being definitely below the peak. 
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The peak of reported cases comes rather definitely in the week ending 
December 22 in nearly all geographic sections except the East South 
Central and the Pacific in which the cases are almost the same in the 
week ending December 29 as in the preceding week. So few cases 
have been reported in the New England States that the indicated 
peak in the week of December 15 is not reliable. 


TABLE 2.—IJnfluenza cases reported by geographic sections by weeks in 1945-46 
and in corresponding weeks of preceding years—including only States reporting 
consistently before and during the epidemic 





Week ended- 


Geographic section 


Dec. | Dee. 
22 








7 States,! District of Colum- 
bia, and New York City: 





1942-43 


East North Central: 
1945-46......._ __. 








1942-4 
West Sou 
1945- 



































! States excluded are those reporting such unusually large numbers of cases as to indicate estimates or 
large sudden changes in the completeness of reporting. 


Reported cases indicate that the incidence started to rise during the 
second or third week of November in Indiana, South Carolina, and 
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Texas; the two latter States commonly report many more cases than 
other States but the rise mentioned refers to cases in excess of the 
usual level of reporting. If the epidemic did start in the middle sec- 
tions of the country and almost simultaneously in several States, its 
rapid spread to other sections would be expected, so the single peak 
in nearly all regions is not unreasonable. The 1920 epidemic started 
in the Great Lakes region and very quickly spread to all parts of the 
country. During the week ended January 5, the latest data available, 
there were 33,893 cases reported. 

Thus far there has been very little mortality. Data are not avail- 
able on deaths credited to influenza and pneumonia, but deaths from 
all causes in 93 large cities as released by the United States Bureau of 
the Census indicates an excess over the average for the same period in 
1942 and 1944 of 9.9 percent during the 4 weeks ending December 29, 
and 13.6 percent during the 2 weeks ending December 29, 1945. 
There is nearly always some excess mortality during an influenza 
epidemic, no matter how mild the cases. In December of 1943 
influenza was epidemic and the number of deaths was greater than in 
the current 4-week period. 

Diphtheria.—For the 4 weeks ended December 29 there were 1,819 
cases of diphtheria reported, as compared with 1,517 in 1944 and a 
5-year median of 1,369 cases. For the country as a whole the current 
incidence was the highest for this period since 1941 when 1,830 cases 
were reported. Each section of the country except the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific reported excesses over the normal (median) 
seasonal expectancy, the increases ranging from 1.4 times the median 
in the East South Central section to 2.9 times the median in the 
Mountain section. 

Meningococcus meningitis —The number of cases of meningococcus 
meningitis rose from 397 during the preceding 4 weeks to 498 for the 
4 weeks ended December 29. The number of cases was, however, 
only about 65 percent of the 1944 figure for these weeks and was about 
the same as the 1940-44 median (490 cases). Each section of the 
country reported a decline from the 1944 figures, but only 4 of the 9 
sections showed a decline from the preceding 5-year median. 

Poliomyelitis —The number ‘of cases of poliomyelitis dropped from 
932 during the 4 weeks ended December 1 to 458 during the current 
4-week period. The incidence was, however, 20 percent above the 
1944 figure and about 80 percent above the 1940-44 median. Each 
section of the country contributed to the relatively high incidence of 
this disease, the largest excesses over the normal seasonal incidence 
occurring in the East North Central and Pacific sections. 


DISEASES BELOW MEDIAN PREVALENCE 


Measles.—For the 4 weeks ended December 29 there were 10,381 
cases of measles reported, as compared with 3,092 for the corresponding 
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period in 1944 and a 5-year median of 18,868 cases. The incidence was 
higher in all sections of the country than in 1944, but only 3 sections, 
the East North Central, East South Central, and Pacific, reported 
excesses over the preceding 5-year medians. The greatest declines 
from the normal seasonal incidence were reported from the North 
Atlantic and West North Central sections, and the greatest increase 
over the median was reported from the Pacific section. 

Scarlet fever.—The incidence of this disease was the lowest on record 
for this period. The number of cases (10,391) was about 70 percent of 
the number reported in 1944, and less than 90 percent of the 1940-44 
median. The West South Central and Pacific sections reported in- 
creases over the normal seasonal expectancy, but in all other sections 
the incidence was relatively low. 

Smallpoxr.—The smallpox incidence was also the lowest on record 
for this period. The 23 cases reported for the current 4 weeks was 
below even the low level of 1944 and was less than 35 percent of the 
preceding 5-year median. Significant decreases in the incidence were 
reported from areas normally reporting a high incidence. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever—The number of cases (207) of 
typhoid fever was slightly below the 1944 figure for this period, but it 
was only about 65 percent of the 1940-44 median. In the West South 
Central section the number of cases (57) was higher than the normal 
seasonal expectancy and in the East North Central and Mountain 
sections the incidence was about normal but in all other sections the 
disease was less prevalent than in preceding years. 

Whooping cough.—For the 4 weeks ended December 29 there were 
7,297 cases of whooping cough reported as compared with a seasonal 
expectancy of approximately 12,000 cases. The North Atlantic, East 
North Central, and East South Central sections reported more cases 
than occurred during the corresponding period in 1944, but none of the 
9 geographic sections reported any excess over the 1940-44 median. 
The greatest declines from the seasonal expectancy were reported from 
the Middle Atlantic and East North Central sections. 


MORTALITY, ALL CAUSES 


For the 4 weeks ended December 29 there were 41,896 deaths from 
all causes reported to the Bureau of the Census by 93 large cities. In 
the years 1944, 1943, and 1942 the deaths for the corresponding period 
totaled 37,947, 49,108, and 38,280, respectively. The current number 
of deaths represented an increase of about 10 percent over the number 
reported for this period in 1944, but it was only about 0.2 percent 
above the 1942-44 average, which includes the 1943 influenza epidemic. 
A further discussion of mortality in large cities is found under the 
subject of influenza. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 239, 1945 


[From the Weekly Mortality index, issued by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce] 





| 
Week ended | Correspond- 
Dec. 29, 1945 | ing week,1944 








Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 
Total d 11, 384 
Average for 3 prior years ‘ 11, 549 
Total deaths, 52 weeks of year 471,714 
Deaths under 1 year of age ‘ , 602 
Average for 3 prior years : 7 
Deaths under 1 year of age, 52 weeks of year 31, 573 

Data from industrial insurance peeemenel 
Policies in force ____ -- - 67, 190, 360 
Number of death claims_ : 7, 789 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 6.0 
Death claims per 1,000 policies, 52 weeks of year, annual rate 9.9 























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATES FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 5, 1946 


Summary 


A total of 48,041 cases of influenza was reported, as compared with 
52,947 last week, 4,587 and 126,610 for the corresponding weeks, 
respectively, of 1945 and 1944. Increases occurred in the New Eng- 
land, North Central, West South Central, and Pacific areas. States 
showing the largest increases are Alabama (1,279), Kansas (1,119), 
Texas (850), Utah (745), Nebraska (675), and Connecticut (545). 
Current reports for Nebraska, Texas, and Utah, however, are less than 
for the week ended December 22. Decreases occurred in 5 of the 
12 States reporting currently more than 1,000 cases each, as follows 
(last week’s figures in parentheses): Increases—Wisconsin 1,494 
(1,034), Kansas 3,705 (2,586), West Virginia 2,356 (2,302), Alabama 
2,497 (1,218), Oklahoma 2,245 (1,176), Texas 11,510 (10,660), Utah 
1,114 (369); decreases—Virginia 5,323 (5,907), South Carolina 3,017 
(3,243), Kentucky 1,953 (8,071), Arkansas 1,204 (1,924), Louisiana 
6,314 (7,225). 

Since September 29 a total of 401,982 cases has been reported, as 
compared with 29,985 and 461,940, respectively, for the corresponding 
periods ended with the first weeks of January 1945 and 1944. 

Of the total of 189 cases of meningococcus meningitis reported, as 
compared with 162 last week and 238 for the corresponding week last 
year, 73 occurred in 5 States, as follows (last week’s figures in paren- 
theses): New York 14 (13), New Jersey 15 (10), Ohio 10 (8), Texas 
13 (13), California 21 (14). 7 

Deaths registered in 93 large cities of the United States during the 
week totaled 11,928, as compared with 11,399 for the preceding week, 
9,786 for the corresponding week last year, and a 3-year (1943-45) 


average of 11,353. 
(115) 
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cases may have occurred. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended January 5, 
1946, and comparison with corresponding week of 1945 and 5-year median 


In these tables a zero indicates a definite report, while leaders imply that, although none was reported, 



































































































Diphtheria Influenza Measles 2... 
Lem M bo M woods M bn M 
ision and State ended— e- ended— e- ended— e- ended— e- 
ds ———| dian dian dian ——| dian 
Jan. | Jan. | 1941-| Jan. | Jan. | 1941- | Jan. | Jan. | 1941- | Jan. | Jan. | 1941- 
5, 6, 45 5, 6, 45 5, 6, 45 5, 6, 45 
1946 | 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 | 1945 
NEW ENGLAND 
0 0 0 2 1 1 12 6 37 0) 2 2 
1 0 0 3 eos % : 1 11 0) 1 0 
1 0 0 32 1 24 3 18 18 0) l 0 
4 7 5 Bae hire 236, 61) 384 5| 8 8 
0 0 _ eee 55 25 ‘ 5 7 0 0 0 
3 4 0 558 2 10 21 14 32) 2 5 2 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York....-.----- 15 9 15 17 (O) 117 316 57 670) 14 22 22 
New Jersey--...---.- 6 1 3 155 20 26 12 346 15 19 11 
Pennsylvania... ----- 10 16 16 19 3 3}... : 47) 1121 7 10 10 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
48 11 ll 175 7 26 23 12 95 10; ll 8 
13 7 13 124 4 49 38) 5 42 4 4 2 
17 4 16 49 4 18 327) 34 169 9 25 6 
2 3 3 =e 6 52 6 83 0 1 1 
7 0 1) 1,494 28 62 45 33 303 2 5 2 
4 13 2 ree 1 4 4 6 1 3 0 
9 5 5 Sao 2 16 21 50 5 2 2 
3 9 3 23 3 10 41 2 27 5 ll 7 
2 10 8 25 8 49 1 1 10 0 2 1 
0 1 — a Se ae ee, 10 9 9 0 1 0 
2 10 4 819 ll ll 14 ll 11 0 1 1 
10 10 4) 3,705 2 9 93 16 64 1 1 2 
0 0 a Sa ee 2 2 6 2 0 0 
13 1 5 69 6 ll 10 5 13 6 5 5 
0 0 0 10 1 6 2 5 5 2 1 1 
19 2 13} 5,323 398 659 85 8 146 9 4 4 
3 3 7} 2,356 59 59 4 61 61 6 2 2 
37 13 RR 12 53 8 69 8 8 3 
7 7 7| 3,017 688 688 61 ll 33 3 4 4 
13 9 9 411 62 181 19 2 8 2 2 2 
6 12 7 8 2 15 19 3 8 5 2 1 
4 2 4) 1,953 2 2 119 5 66 4 4 
10 10 4 681 17 89 22 39 39 4 6 6 
8 13 7| 2,497 413 413 9 6 23 4 9 4 
14 13 SS eS TS eee ee See 1 5 2 
13 6 7| 1,204 123 192 12 8 39 0 4 0 
16 8 9} 6,314 21 21 6 12 ll 0 1 l 
8 7 5 171 187 31 15 7 3 2 2 
- 67 66 46) 11,510) 2,250) 2,250 91 90 90 13 9 3 
1 1 1 350 31 31 2 2 38 0 0 0 
3 2 0 79 2 2 100 2 2 1 1 1 
3 0 0 54 ET SE 10 0 0 0 
4 4 6 195 25 62 59 8 92 5 2 1 
2 13 1 yw ae 2 10 2 1 0 
7 3 1 657 132 195 6 3 20 1 0 2 
0; 0 0} 1,114 1 32 72 14 14 0 0 1 
0 0 EGS: SSS! SENS 15 4 4 0 1 0 
3 10 , Sa 1 2 241 25 25 0 2 2 
9 2 2 269 22 22 34 54 55 7 6 6 
30 34 17 436 26 108 414 210 210 21 22 13 
458 361 361; 48,041; 4,587) 4,587) 2,769 979} 7,892 189 238; 238 








1 New York City only. 





§ Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended January 6, 
1946, and comparison with corresponding week of 1945 and 5-year median—Con. 
























































Typhoid and para- 
Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever Smallpox yphoid roy, 
ster |260-| exteh- | Me |. cnaek- |e | ened | 25 
d State ended— e- ended— e- = e- — e- 
ponnaes | dien dian dian |_| dian 
Jan. | Jan. | 1941-| Jan. | Jan. | 1941- | Jan. | Jan. | 1941-/| Jan. | Jan. | 1941- 
5, 6, 45 5, 6, 45 5, 6, 45 ” 6,-| 45 
1946 | 1945 1946 1945 1946 | 1945 1946 | 1045 
NEW ENGLAND 
* AS 2 ee 0 3 0 35 35 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 
pshi 1 0 0 2 19 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ee 1 0 0 4 5 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Massachusetts_......_- 1 0 0 163 261 262 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Rhode Island__.._.___. 0 0 0 12 19 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut __.._..__- 0 l 0 31 49 49 0 0 0 1 ] 1 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
>) eae 6 9 2 263 408 7 0 0 0 4 l 2 
Siow —— ae eae 1 l 0 56 120 120 0 0 0 1 1 0 
Pennsylvania. ---._--- 0 0 0 146 250 250 0 0 0 3 3 5 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
I 3 5 1 216 317 290 0 0 0 2 1 3 
ESS TS 1 4 ! 56 115 103 1 4 2 0 0 l 
i inn eninagdinin 0 0 0 139 269 219 0 1 0 3 2 2 
Michigan ?__.__.....-.- 0 0 0 39 35 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 
isconsin...........-- 10 0 0 84 145 145 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota...........-- 0 0 0 22 53 66 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(2 aE 0 0 1 39 55 53 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Missouri... ..........-- 1 2 0 38 82 52 0 0 0 1 0 0 
North Dakota_.._..... 0 0 0 5 ll 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 ll 39 39 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 4x8 15 33 0 1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 80 125 sor 0 0 0 0 2 0 
EES aoe 0 0 0 6 9 12 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maryl: diel teen 0 0 0 55 105 43 0 0 0 0 1 1 
District of Columbia - -- 0 0 0 5 42 15 0 0 0 3 1 0 
. Sitteraterareye 0 4 1 55 97 46 0 0 0 2 0 1 
West Virginia_..-._...- 0 1 1 38 69 49 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Carolina. ...... 0 0 0 51 Y4 81 1 0 0 0 1 1 
South Carolina. .-.._.-- 0 0 0 6 ll 13 0 0 0 2 1 1 
he TRS 1 1 0 12 32 23 0 0 0 0 0 3 
RR AA 0 1 1 6 13 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
ee 0 1 1 40 38 48 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Tennessee... ........-.- 2 0 0 49 59 49 0 0 0 5 1 1 
; SS 1 0 0 22) 29 29 0 1 1 0 1 2 
Mississippi ?. ........-.. 3 3 0 15 21 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas. ............- 1 0 0 9 ll 7 0 1 0 1 1 1 
Louisiana_.............- 1 1 0 16 13 9 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Oklahoma. ...........- 1 1 1 46 55 18 1 1 0 0 0 1 
OR a 5 2 2 87 131 54 0 0 1 7 4 5 
MOUNTAIN 
EEE 0 1 1 13 9 26 0 0 0 0 0 0 
+ Sess 0 0 0 7 63 8 0 2 1 0 0 0 
Wyoming..........._.. 0 0 0 1 8 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ERRATA 0 1 0 29 113 BT) 0 0 1 0 2) 1 
New Merxico........... 0 2 0 13 17 6 0 0 0 0 4 3 
PLETE 1 1 0 13 22 7 0 0 0 1 0 0 
. eR 1 0 0 32 43 43 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Best Rcindidames 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 
PACIFIC ; 
Washington............ 4 3 2 45 75 52 0 0 0}. 1 0 0 
0 ae 0 0 0 20 39 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 
California.............. 1 4 203 277 150 1 0 0 0 1 2 
Sa cuddscdtal 47 52 34; 2,383; 3,922) 3,457 4 12 12 40 32 58 
| i ack ed «cae | 























? Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
: 5 Including paratyphoid fever reported separately as follows: Connecticut 1; New Jersey 1; South Carolina 


2; Tennessee 3; Texas 1. 
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Telegraphic morbidity reports from State health officers for the week ended January 6, 
1946, and comparison with corresponding week of 1945 and 5-year at i ty 





Whooping cough Week ended Jan. 5, 1946 

Week ended— Dysentery - Rony 
t. 

Jan. A Un- is,| spot- 
6 ted 











Division and State Tula- 








NEW ENGLAND 


EE TOO 
New Hampshire 


Connecticut....-.---------- 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York 
Pennsylvania_........------ 
EAST NORTH CENTRA 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


issou 
North Dakota_----.-.-.-- ; 
South Dakota-.-_--- enacanbihod 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Maryland ? 
District of Columbia_ ---. -- 





1, 373 


Same week, 1945............| 1,845 
Average, 1943-45_...........| 2,344 















































? Period ended earlier than Saturday. 
45-year median 1941-45. 
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WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


City reports for week ended December 29, 1945 


ble lists the reports from 87 cities of more than 10,000 population distributed throughout the United 
etsien pate Se cross section of the current urban incidence of the diseases included in the table. 


s. 





Influenza 





cases 


Diphtheria cases 
Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, cases 
Meningitis, me- 
ningococcus, 
Pneumonia 
deaths 
Poliomyelitis 
Scarlet fever 
Typhoid and 

paratyphoid 
fever cases 











NEW ENGLAND 


ooo fo eeococeoe coc cS © 


ooo Kf OfSON 9 8S OO 
ooo cS SKOW SO SCO SO 
ooo co eoocoooco so lo lhl» 
ooo cf oooo 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 
ffal 


— 


co SSBB ena as aakoo 


Trenton 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

oe baa 


ornw O99 SOOO 
cur ONO FOOT 
ooo ooo oeooo 
ooo coos oocoo 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


-o Scone #-bd 
— 


Kd ao 
aa -o OfKO 


— 


coco occ co ooocso eco 
Conn 


oooo ofOcNn Ot SOSOSS own 
eooo o9co090o soc oso 


coco ow 
ooco wo8 
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WEST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 


oo 


ansas: 


Nebraska: 
K 


altimore__.......... 
Cumberland_.-......- 


Frederick_--......... 


District of Columbia: 


Delaware: 
ae 


ia: 


West V 
W 

North Carol 
Tampa_..........__- 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Pe ccdennsescbna 


Birmingham...._._. 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Alabama: 


Arkansas: 


Shreveport_.____. Ma 


Little Rock........-. 


MOUNTAIN 
alls. ......... 


Montana: 
B 


Tl tinceconecuanie 


Great 


‘San Antonio......... 


T 


Missoula___._........ 


PT niseccavessses 
Salt Lake City._._._. 


Utah: 
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City reports for week ended December 29, 1945—Continued 





Meningitis, me- 





yphoid 


fectious, cases 
ningococcus, 
cases 

ver cases 


Parat 


fe 


Pneumonia 
deaths 
Poliomyelitis 
cases 
Scarlet fever 
Typhoid and 
Whooping cough 
cases 


Diphtheria cases 
Encephalitis, in- 











a 
=z z wot com 


Corresponding week, 1944. 
Average, 1940-44 


wolo|i coo ooo 









































1 3-year average, 1942-44. 

? 5-year median, 1940-44. 

Dysentery, amebic.—Cases: Buffalo 2; New York 4, 

Dysentery, bacillary.—Cases: New York 2; St. Louis 1; Charleston, 8. C. 1. 

Dysentery, unspecified.—Cases: San Antonio 11. 

Tularemia.—Cases: Baltimore 1; Nashville 2. " : . 

Typhus fever, endemic.—Cases: Charleston, 8. C. 1; Atlanta 1; Nashville 1; Mobile 4; New Orleans 1; 


Houston 3; Los Angeles 1. 


Rates (annual basis) per 100,000 population, by geographic groups, for the 87 
cities in the preceding table (estimated population, 1948, 34,010,100) 





case 
_ 
= 
= 
S 
i} 
3 
& 





, men- 


gococcus, case 


‘ 


Case rates 


rates 
Encephalitis, in- 
fectious, 
Tates 


Death rates 
| Measles case rates 
Meningitis 
in 
Pneumoniadeath 
rates 
Poliomyelitis 
Scarlet fever case 
tates 
Smallpox 
rates 
Typhoid and 
paratyphoid fe- 
ver case rates 
Whooping cough 
case rates 


Diphtheria case 
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TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 
Panama Canal Zone 
Notifiable diseases—October 1945.—During the month of October 


1945, certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Panama Canal 
Zone and terminal cities as follows: 





Outside the 
zone and ter- 
minal! cities 








lwiccleslelel-.i.. mn 


Chickenpox 
Diphtheria 
Dyse: : 


Mum 
Mumps; fever 
Pneumonia 


Typhoid fever 
BY 1 oe fever 
hooping cough 



































1 21 recurrent cases 
‘Reported in the ¢ Canal Zone only 





FOREIGN REPORTS 


ANGOLA 


Notifiable diseases—July—September 1945.—During the months of 
July, August, and September 1945, certain notifiable diseases were 
reported in Angola as follows: 











a meningitis 
Chickenpox 

Diphtheria 

Erysipelas 


Mumps 
Pneumonia (all forms) 
Poliomyelitis 


Tuberculosis (respiratory) 
Trypanosomiasis 
Yon... and pesatyphetd fever 























Provinces—Communicable diseases—Week ended December 8, 1945.— 
During the week ended December 8, 1945, cases of certain com- 
municable diseases were reported by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Canada as follows: 





Disease 





Chicken 
Diphtheria. 
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NORWAY 


Notifiable diseases—June—August 1945.—During the months of 
June, July, and August 1945, cases of certain notifiable diseases were 


reported in Norway as follows: 








Disease 





Cerebrospinal mneniagiits. AEN 
Diphtheria 
Dysentery, unspecified _ - 
Encephalitis, epidemic_- ; 
a a ak oe sd 
Gastroenteritis. 
ED eee Sc 
Hepatitis, epidemic__-__.__......_--- ; 
Impetigo contagiosa____-_-_- dike 
A. cdnakesiiddbinae ate ome 
I 


Mumps 
Paratypboid fever : el ee ae 
Pneumonia (all forms) ----___-_- nn ES 
EE 
Rheumatism . 
Sra ee Fe =a 
AR Ap EE a RE TER : 
Syphilis SRE ESS 
_ EREREE RAL P EAE T LTO ELI TS 
Waran a NS ee a SS a eT 
Weil’s d 
Whooping cough. 
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3 











July August 
24 10 
573 533 
57 190 
4 6 
402 446 
6, 671 10, 436 
472 641 
629 780 
3, 378 4, 947 
761 1, 020 
5, 709 5, 580 
1 1 
7 a 
4, 088 2, 953 
95 
12 22 
901 751 
59 142 
166 153 
3, 580 4, 556 
336 318 
7 97 
368 360 
5 3 
3 3 
1, 600 2, 434 








Population, estimated, 1940—2,937,000. 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 


FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, International Office of Public 


Health, Pan American Sanitary 


Bureau, health section of the League of Nations, and other sources. The 


reports contained .in the following tables must not be considered as complete or fina! as regards either the 


list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


CHOLERA 
[C indicates cases; P, present] 


Note.—Since many of the figures in the following tables are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals 

















are for approximate dates. 
January—| ovem- December 1945—week ended— 
Place OctoBer ber 1945 
1945 1 8 | 15 | 22 | 2 
- ASIA 
Ceylon: Trincomalee District_.................. Cc EE ee |) a Ohaus. 
China:! 
SE ee eee Cc |) ee Se oe Pee ee eee 
CC EF EE IT |) Ae ee ee 
Kwangtung Province....................--- Cc CS RRS SR PE Dae Sere ees 
Kweichow Province.._.______- AAR OR Cc dt SG EE: ee ees Vee ee 
EES EA Se Se | CRE Se ee See re 
ta ennewnnad ae REEL TIRE. WRI CRS RAT ren 
EE SS eee Cc | EE SPR ae eee Ree A Se ae 
| RS A SS | ia ER SER Bay Tes: Ad 
EE EE, 4c cnnaccebnacccectucaeons Tig ay Ge RN BMS eee ea 
EOE = EE SS aR Cc | SE EE: SS SE HS 
AEE ETE, TEETER ATG of es 9 CA A Ee ate ie eee 
SSS SIRES | 5, 120 . * a Se ee ee 
Gemngere ERE TOTS Cc 202 | SR nes eee KR Soe 
ED a ——1-----n-on-mnnnn- foculia ae | ree ee ee ee eee 
Delhi ws: | | |§6=— Ce EE Se ree 


























Hunan, and K 


1 Cholera = also smpeutet present during August in the following Provinces of China: Chekiang, Honan, 
ansu. 











ed 6 bt bt be ! 


les} 


CRDeaeS 


B 


E 


<4 
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PLAGUE 
{C indicates cases; D, deaths) 
December 1945—week ended— 
January—| Novem- 
Place October ber 1945 
1945 1 8 | 15 | 2] 2 
AFRICA 
Algeria__ atdcbibaninltdsbpsbinwsbebde Cc 113 1 
Basutoland. ____. er 4 
Bechuanaland _- Cc 7 |- 
Belgian Congo. _C 224 44 
British East Africa: 
Kenya. .-C 388 5 
- fe a ed ee 
0 a ee } 220 
cn SE eee eae A eee ) ee Se ee ee eee Seren 
I See ees Cc  , TSS ae if BOGE ee eee 
Se Cc  — a Sas See ees yf are 
French | — Africa S 5 
ee Pe a ee a aoe oe a 
Madag _C 134 15 Pra 
RMeseese | ROT RARRERR e IEs8 Cc OR Se ote 
ER a a area Cc  ! Lee 
. > saiek wasciverdiiaie: 7a 3 — 
Ra ees 8 > Sie 
ASIA 
China: 
EE a Te ee Cc | Se a . 
Kwangtung Province--_..............-.---- Cc  . eee cod 
SEE AARENTEETTE DE TS. | Ler ae see 
pO a eer RS ae Yat: Bai 
— eh Ua te Ee * Cc a a sid 
ELLIE GEL ATT a Cc 34 ; re ; om 
Palatine Ee eae ea Cc 26 17 3 3 
IIE OID. gccinnnacasconcnschsouimeene ERR Se) ES 
EUROPE 
France: Corsica—Ajaccio__.............-..----- Cc 8 — ; 
I ES Bisco ce nccccccevececsesese Cc 162 10 |. 1 on Sides 
EE RT EE TEE ET «SS Cc 25 ft OSH | Reet Yes 
Portugal: Azores__._._-.-- NS EPA Ss Cc 50 RE I PE EE as ee 
GE GEE BONG. ... ..cnccoccceccececcves Cc - ee a Sa ee Se RI? 
NORTH AMERICA 
Canada: Alberta Province: § 
Plague-infected squirrels. ...............---.--- 4 Se 2 Se ee ee 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina: 
Buenos Aires Province—Plague-infected . ’ 
i ntectmeiuditimeedlinamimenmpekdoéan | i irpueibestoubeoeseedses Se Ee 
Santiago del Estero Province__._........--- C |) SSS. 2.2 Ea Doves AM Eee 
Tucuman i iin canbigetnhohaeucebianatl Cc tS See eee SSE ET Ae 
Bolivia: Santa Cruz Department. _.....____.-- Cc | ae 2 a a See Ye 
Brazil: ‘ 
I ih ciaatai am miiincidcndb ted So eS Cc (Re: Fee See Se Oe se mae 
PN ER, wancncenenssacssevcnnese Cc |: a SE Pa NR Pe see 
Ecuador: 
I iedicininebodoosenttnnalanll Cc | Sas are 
Chimborazo Province___--.......-.......--- Cc | 
it cotdubasubandncesccsosnenion Cc | Re: RE Sie Pers: 
Peru: 
I iixtccacéimncincwnrshine Cc dP Be 
iets nnincdgakeneasengnenes Cc ™4 oe 
Lambayeque Department ._C | RS SSS? Se eee Set wee 
Libertad Department.-...............-.--- Cc 11 . 
III, 6.0 Duiinnincocconsescsoone Cc 15 |. an 
Otuzco Department... __-. aisidveibdenntindiniaean Cc 3 SS ee FS Lee aes 
AE RTE IT Cc 5 Te 
I iidicctnckonssstatnssepscee iy Weuiiidinwedints gg eR CS Ex 
' Includes 4 suspected cases. 
? Includes 7 suspected cases. 
5 Includes 5 suspected cases 


‘Information dated July 5, 1945, stated that from Ape 1944 to May 1945, 85 deaths from plague had 
occurred in the mountainous region south of Kunming, 
5 During the month of June 1945, plague infection in fleas was reported in Alberta Province. For the 


week ended July 28, 1945, plague infection was also re 
week ended Aug. li, 1945, 2 pools of plague-infected fleas were reported in 
cases. 


* Includes 6 suspected 


‘Includes 1 suspected case. 


ported in 6 pools of — in Alberta Province. For the 


Alberta Province, Canada. 
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PLAGUE—Continued 
{C indicates cases; D, deaths] 
January—| yoyo. December 1945—week ended 
Place October ber 1945 
1945 1 8s | 15 | 22 | 29 
OCEANIA -_ 
Hawaii Territory -.- ia site edalecniapepitocemaieue aan | pa Se Se 
Plague- SS ERS Na | ae ee ee eee ee es! Cr 
New Caledonia: Loyalty Islands—Mare Island. C a_ | eee eS, ee ee ee ee Gi 
Hi 
8 Previously epentet as a case, death occurring on June 2, 1945. ¥ 
* Plague infection was also proved positive in a pool of 5 mice on Jan. 4, in a pool of fleas on Feb. 14, and 
in exes of ote on Mar. 14, 1945. 
1 Pneumonic plague. 
SMALLPOX a 
[C indicates cases; P, present] > 
Ec 
; AFRICA 
AE EE EES epuccavécousciseas Cc (re ee a ee a U 
ON a a eC Cc |) SECIS ERR GC HR line “aC Vv. 
I En cecal Cc Sie | Meee pees Sore “eee ereore € 
CC EEL EEE SET oF Cc 1 6, 456 1219 30 gd SE RE Ee S _ 
British East Africa: 1 
re eee ae Cc 643 96 8 eS an eee 
RE ETRE APC ERE E “ES Cc 120 «| eee | MES Se eae 
Fn age Se a Seep Bee Cc 5, 627 |} SS ee Se ee ee 
| aE EL ee es Cc 1, 043  , SORE, AEE: EE A Pee 
Cameroon (French) DEAE EEE Cs Cc 817 7 SS eS OED a Nee — 
reoey i  menemeiiell Cc 264 | 2 baat eee eee ee 
LR RAS SL, SATE OT Cc 1,070 5 i ee ee ee ER Al 
Feonch Equatorial Africa SIE SIS ae. Cc , 606 |. ee ee ee ee eee Ba 
tS RL ER, I ES. Cc 1, 592° |} es Ses eeses some ple Be 
French West Africa: Dakar District............- Cc RE RE SEE ES IS Br 
RES AC Se IEE ee Cc | SSeS SN ke SRS Heels E 
RIDES PRR romeneripe est Cc 677 ot ml Oh ets E 
| NE TE TREE TEE, RTE STE Cc 529 — } EE EE) Se A WERE Fr 
8 ROSE GRE eR SS: Cc 8 10 | ee ee ee eee Ge 
DEAS Se EE SSF Cc SERS FS TS! EE: RE Se Li 
EE EET OS Cc 1, 776 | ee ee eee PE hectacs M 
A RRR aoe eee Cc . ee Ee Ee Ce Sal RS M. 
Ns Ene icicnsicmphdaiubadnonmneiiie Cc | CS A PE i Gee Sa Mi 
Niger = pee OEE SEs Cc 529 |, a Re Se ER BSP Ni 
_  —_ EE ee Oe ee ee ee Cc 4, 735 ee ee een ee eee = 
ECE CSOCRER RS ESS Cc | SRS, ES SE EEE SS T 
ee aaa Cc TS: (RN WEA BRET Feat i> Us 
a deal Cc 84 21 7] SRO: Re ere Le r 
iia ena ea IF C SS ee eee ee Se es 
Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian)........- 8 AEE Cc _ | Ep! DEY SS OR EReeY te Ch 
Nh I EE Cc 2, 210 | ee ee See Ge eS Ine 
no DN. <acdaekigudeceiuasenoncens oar Cc 36 | | ee Re SE ee SR Ir 
i “(aOR re Cc 507 >} Meese aris aries leieees fg Ire 
i SER PTS Cc 15 | | PR Oy ree SpE Bert iy P. 
Union of South Africa ¢__................-..-.. Cc 1, 947 P 2 ieee Se Be er Sy 
: Tr 
ASIA 
EERIE -Cc Tu 
eG - P ou 
ac ona ici’ : a - 
EAE ea ie RAS eee AEE Cc Be 
Iraq cag oem eg miata ata ect vara Cc Bu 
Syria and Lebanon................. -..- vciibiccioael ae re 
tS RSE ae REET et Cc oe 
Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). Fn 
Ge 
EUROPE 
Se ae ee Se = 
RAS SIS. SOT Rae Sek Cc r 
EEE SS ETE Te hid Shapira cnaeagatiiae ae Gr 
Great Britain: Scotland ._............--- .. C Ho 
I ceetiton idisinibicanbpialinsiansethe iisstasiea beside aiieetiaans — Ita. 
ae - THISES Cc Ne 
Portugal - - Cc Po! 
IS Cc Por 
Canary Islands Sindbis Saad ae Ru 
ka tbiitah Ricihndba tite cnetinsuccdcaskek Cc Spe 
1 Includes cases of alastrim. Sw 
§ for the period Dee. 1-20, 1945. Sw 
3Im ~ 
u 


4 For the week ended June 30, 1945, cases of virulent smallpox were reported in the Union of South Africa. 


+ Includes some cases of chickenpox. 
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SMALLPOX—Continued 
{C indicates cases; P, present] 


January 25, 1946 





December 1945—week ended— 


















































January—| Noy 
Place October — 
1945 ber 1945 . 
NORTH AMERICA 
ae gn Ee en ae Cc | ee See 
SE iicocccnncocsscsscunsccsoceceesoosuens Cc © Rimpetcocen oguin 
AEE EA MG a 2 Cc | eee be 
TET AR ISIS TUDE LTS oe eee ET Cc =e | eee Soe 
PRR ccccanncsenscacqunscedsbesnsnstenepen Cc | |, ee Nea? 
SOUTH AMERICA 
pT a Ee ee Oe Ae Cc |) ees Sere 
ee Cc 1, 495 | aa 
PRS ree ee Cc | | Sees vee 
TINS 5 iiictnnniniemianromimbnninarunebanatait Cc ih ) a Gass 
| RS IES CCL Cc DF Excsascesndiaebeke 
PIT. c cceccocencesecesctesecsocesnssesoune Cc , aoe Se 
Ds a dininsaddnanenbnotineditaaniamianetinas Cc BE Rsedbdnensdisonced 
U ee Ser Lae c | ee See 
We utininiccciabnentbienbebbatnieiinnnh Cc 1843 173 | 132 
1 Includes cases of alastrim 
TYPHUS FEVER* 
[C indicates cases; P, present] 
AFRICA 
IS iain esta snitntesiaccinlenmagihaetsditacndg inane nibiadatael Cc C5) ars ee 
i ne nctibtnncebaruned quent 2 |) Ses Se 
ian bthiaimadeecnswneqnbeeine Cc 337 | 107 
British East Africa: Kenya-.--.-............--.-.- Cc | Ses eee 
/ RARER iets 15, 476 16 39 
i ed cea cenubhabenta 39 8 6 
French West Africa: Dakar '! | a Ae 
SES RI Ee a EN * ee Le 
Libya: Tripolitania 21 2 . 
Madagascar. --......... | Rae See 
Morocco (French) --- 7, 565 250 - 
me (Spanish) ---_- 7 | Soom 
Se ) aa See 
Riovienia, Northern eee ere 
EEE. | 7 s | ee 
, RSD SSSR Sea SI 385 8 RSS 
Union of South Africa 776 P P 
ASIA 
CO. 6... i:ciuipiinininineaieainaddnieie iain Cc 
AOR ETRE AEE SIE RN BEE “8 Cc 
ERE SESS Se Ri Pea. eS Cee Cc 
| CRS a ee eee Tee Cc 
Palestine i. CAS AE EE RR, a ae 
Syria and Nn  aaeand saat 2 | EEE Eee 
a  eeinptesiilantintins Cc 45 eRe 
Turkey (see Turkey in Europe) 
EUROPE 
p ES ea ee ee Cc ae ae 
| EAS SE ESS ae Cc 46 _ | eee 
| ENLAS EETTE L ES S A E E Cc | Saree 
EE RES Ea See SR Ee Cc 934 33 3 
EEL ELIE POLE LATTE Le Cc 398 | ee 
| EN ee ee ae Cc «| are Gees 
| ee er Cc 267 _ } ee 
SSS eee Se Cc 7, 903 43 3 
i TT CL Bt Cc 6 > Set 
| A ETERS TAT hes Cc 321 8 SRE 
NY "ORT EEK GIs Cc RS eee 
0) OO ea a a Se eae Cc |: CORRE aA 
Hungary.‘ 
tn os ae Cc |) aS 
/ | RRR SE es Cc 54 — } ee 
es REE EE Shae Cc 13, 740 | ae 
ASS ATES PSE re Cc 51 f one. 
PE Rccarocecccuanhonssuigecsvasesseneinegee C} 7,831 | SSE 
oe Re ieee sar me on Cc EE Shy 
Rat | oc euassbdstsedaasanll Cc OE Diiiictictinadaall 
RS NARA ARE TAD 7 Cc | CRERNR CRBS 
, «se tke: Cc 2, 511 87 38 
I ERE I AIG SS ENE Cc fo | Ee See 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 
[C indicates cases; P present) 





December 1945—week ended— 














Place 
NORTH AMERICA 

EE EL TE ERE ELS Oe ae oe Cc 
NE PATE OE SLE AE EEE Cc 

al Cc 
ES ES ES ie Cc 
ER AS ey te ee IE IS Stee Cc 
ERSTE SS ICR ERS IE I Cc 

ES a ee eee ee Cc 
I sn iscecheematiamamemewiienstiia Cc 
ee EEE AR eawaenien Cc 
. | | SaaS ET cer fess Cc 

SOUTH AMERICA 
EE a aa eee Cc 
EEE ATES PET ER SL A Cc 
NOE a RES, SE eee ee Ree Cc 
it ES SAS a ae Cc 
ed a aii Cc 
a ee a Cc 
Ecuador. in 
ee eS Sees s 
YT tincccticdinndenittiinieaanticimteindiell Cc 
OCEANIA 

PERERA ae RD Set ED OSE EE Oe Cc 
ER Se ere Cc 











January— N 
October | YOVem- 
1945 ber 1945 
| ee Se 
7 os Stes 
| a aot 
RE Bancecascedincen 
ft SRR eae 
) Ae: oe 
Ri Bicédncovsdisses 
| ees OS 
172 5 
) Ss a 
108 _) BS. 
85 S hices 




















*Reports from some areas are probably murine type, while others probably include both murine and 


louse-borne types. 


1 Reports cases as murine type. 2 For the period Dec. 1-20, 1945. 
4 For the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1945, between 8,000 and 10,000 cases of typhus fever were reported in 


Hungary. 
§ For the period Jan. 1-20, 1945. 


YELLOW FEVER 


{C indicates cases; D, deaths] 


3 Includes imported cases. 
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1 Includes 4 suspected cases. ? Includes 2 suspected cases. 
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3 Suspected. 


4 Includes 1 suspected case. 
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